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THE LAND OF EGYPT.* 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY EEIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings bv GrEORGE L. Skymouk. 



CHAPTER IV. 




IVifidozv lidth carved -wood Shutters. 



HE railway from 
Alexandria to 
Cairo was con- 
structed more 
than twenty 
years ago, from 
plans made by 
George Stephen- 
son. The country 
is so flat that 
no engineering 
difficulties had 
to be overcome, 
excepting that 
of preventing the 
rails from sink- 
ingintothesand, 
and this is ef- 
fected by the use 
of large inverted 
basins or sau- 
cers, made of 
iron, placed un- 
der the rails, and 
connected by 
iron rods, in- 
stead of ordi- 
nary sleepers. 



At the railway station we find intelligent guards, who speak 



several European languages, and are soon accommodated with 
seats in well-appointed first-class carriages. The third-class 
carriages — long open trucks, with roofs to keep off the sun— are 
crowded with native passengers, who patronise this modern 
means of locomotion quite as much as do the European residents 
or travellers. Indeed, the introduction of steam locomotion has 
been the means of partially revolutionising the old ideas of pil- 
grimage : many advanced or liberal-minded Moslems, who 
would perhaps not undertake the perils or discomforts of a land 
journey on camel-back, consent to travel by railway to Suez, 
and thence by steamer to Jeddah, whence they can easily pay 
their obligatory visit to the holy places. But the old-fashioned 
and orthodox pilgrim still prefers to go with the caravan which 
conveys the Mahmal and the holy cover of the sacred stone at 
Mecca. The return of these orthodox pilgrims is a season of 
great rejoicing; relations and friends go out a day's journey 
into the desert to meet them, and accompany them in crowds, 
with music and singing, back to their homes. 

The first part of the route is carried on an embankment 
through the Lake Mareotis, upon the surface of which flocks of 
water-fowl may be seen disporting themselves. Passing thence 
through a well-cultivated plain, where rice, cotton, maize, and 
i millet are grown, the train stops at the town of Damanhour, 
which was made memorable in 1798 by a conflict between the 
French under Napoleon and the Mamelouks, who nearly cap- 
tured the French general. This town stands on a slight 
eminence, and, although the capital of the wealthy province 
of Beheira, has no pretensions to being more than a large 
village. 

A small canal runs parallel with the railway, and on its sur- 
face may be seen, during the autumn, the floating leaves and 




Line Men of the Oriental Telegraph Company on the road to Suez. 

the graceful flowers of the water-lily growing in luxuri ant pro- \ fusion. Along the side of this canal is a path, upon which the 

I peasantry are seen proceeding slowly with their camels or 
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donkeys from village to village. The fields beyond are being 
tilled with ploughs of most simple construction, drawn by sullen- 
looking buffaloes, meek oxen, or sometimes by a tall camel. 

Here and there we see a Persian wheel, or sdkieJi, erected 
over a well, and turned by one or other of these useful animals, 
for irrigating the land. Another plan for irrigation is the 




were, the water from the canal to a trough on a higher level. 
Two men stand on the bank just above the canal, and with a 
basket or skin, which, pendulum fashion, they swing first down 
into the canal and then up to the trough, succeed in raising a 
large amount of water. Some of the wealthy landowners have 




Dooley Boys, 

steam pumps of EngUsh or other F.uropean manufacture on the 
banks of the canals, by means of which they water their fields. 

At about sixty-five miles from Alexandria the Rosetta branch 
of the Nile is crossed by a splendid iron railway bridge, which 
has, however, but one line of rails, the up and down lines con- 
verging to pass over it. Part of this bridge is so made as to 



One of the many Solitary Courts couwion in Cairo. 

shadoiif, a bucket suspended to one end of a pole, which is 
balanced on a cross-bar fixed on two upright pillars, and counter- 
poised by a large lump of mud. The peasant dips the bucket 
into the canal, and the weight at the other end raises it, when 
full, without any exertion on his part. Another and still more 
primitive arrangement for irrigation is that of scooping, as it 




A Narghileh. 

swing round on a pivot, to enable sailing vessels to pass. 
Besides the large iron cylindrical pillars on which the bridge 
is supported, there are two others above and below it, to support 
the ends of the revolving part when open. 

Immediately after crossing this bridge the train stops at the* 
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half-way station of Kafr-ez-zayat, where it remains for twenty 
minutes, to enable the travellers to obtain refreshment at the 
restaurant. Kafr-ez-zayat is an important emporium of the 
cotton trade, and contains many large ginning factories. 

The next station at which the train stops is Tantah, a large 
town, capital of the province of Gharbiyeh. After Cairo and 
Alexandria, Tantah is the largest and most important town in 



Egypt, and the population is estimated at 60,000. The rail- 
way station is well built, and its platform is of great length. 
The Khedive's palace and the Government ofi6.ces are imposing 
edifices. The streets are wider and more regular than those in 
other Egyptian towns, and many of the houses have a European 
appearance. Its principal mosque, enclosing the tomb of the 
titular saint of the place, Seyyid-Ahmed-el-Bedawy, is a grand 




structure, adorned with dome and lofty minarets, on which the 
Khedive, and the princess his mother, have lavished large sums 
of money. 

Here have been convoked, in troublous times, meetings of the 
representatives of the people, to discuss political, financial, and 
agricultural questions ; and here, three times a year, is held a 
fair, more numerously attended than any in the world excepting 



that of Novgorod. This fete is in honour of Seyyid-Ahmed-el- 
Bedawy, a sheikh who died here nearly seven hundred years 
ago, and who is still held in the greatest reverence by the 
Mohammedans. His aid is invoked in times of trouble by 
people of all classes, and devotees flock hither in thousands to 
perform their vows, or to implore his intervention in present or 
future emers:encies. 
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Although this annual fair is nominally a religious institution, 
it is made the means of much commerce, and during the few 
days of its continuance more debauchery and immorality are 



practised in the town of Tantah than in the rest of the whole 
year. It is quite probable, as has been suggested by several 
learned Egyptologists, that the orgies countenanced and en- 




On the Suez Canal : Station at ElKantara^ i.e. '* The Bridge.^'' 



couraged in Tantah embody the remnant of old customs preva- 
lent amongst the ancient Egyptians, which have been continued 
under another name since the change of the national religion. 
Each of these annual fairs — one in January, another in May, and 



the third in August — is kept up for a week, beginning on Friday, 
and culminating in a great religious procession to and from 
the tomb-mosque on the following Friday. 

{To be con fin lied.) 



NEW PICTURE BY ADOLF MENZEL. 




HE veteran German artist, Adolf Menzel, whose 
remarkable picture called the ' Cyclops* Work- 
shop,' representing the forging of a great iron 
cylinder, attracted considerable attention a few 
years ago, has again produced a noteworthy 
work, though of a totally different character from 
his last. His new picture, which is now being 
exhibited in a private gallery in Berlin, is entitled ' The Ball Sup- 
per,' and, as described in the London Academy, represents a crowd 
of fashionable ladies and gentlemen in magnificent costumes and 
uniforms, grouped around a supper-buffet erected in a long gallery 
leading from the ballroom, and all occupied in the laudable endea- 
vour to procure something to eat and drink. The variety of cha- 
racter which this scene reveals is very humorously displayed. Most 
of the groups are concerned only with the situation of the mo- 
ment, and the difficulties in the way of obtaining what they desire ; 
others profit by the occasion for a little quiet talk or flirtation, and 



various little satirical touches are added here and there. But what 
gives the picture its chief artistic interest is exactly the same qua- 
lity that made the ' Cyclops' Workshop ' remarkable — namely, the 
curious light in which the scene is set. A myriad of wax-candles, 
disposed in a large chandelier overhead and in groups against the 
wall, send forth in * The Ball Supper ' waves of light that really ap- 
pear like an actual illumination, and fall with astonishing effect on 
the naked shoulders and shimmering satin dresses of the ladies. 
The effect, it is said, is immensely enhanced if the picture be seen 
in a darkened room with a strong light thrown upon it. The pic- 
ture, indeed, has evidently been painted with the view of studying 
this peculiar mode of lighting ; but, besides this difficult problem, 
which some will consider satisfactorily solved, and others will deem 
incorrectly treated, 'The Ball Supper' has an interest from an his- 
torical point of view, for, like Frith's pictures of similar scenes, it is 
likely to be exceedingly valuable in future ages as revealing so much 
of the character, manners, and costumes of the nineteenth century. 



